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The World’s Christian Students 


The campus is crowded with student 
organizations—literary, dramatic, ath- 
letic, social, civic, and what not. The 
professors are members of national as- 
sociations banded together in pursuit of 
truth in many fields. A lonely graduate 
wrote once that he had organized an 
almuni association in his desert, of 
which he was officers, committee and 
active members: the point is he organ- 
ized. There is a constitutional love of 
drawing up programs and electing off- 
cers that has even driven groups of stu- 
dents with certain common conspicuous 
physical peculiarities to league them- 
selves together for the purpose of— 
well, being together. It is an exceed- 
ingly funny state of things, yet its 
humor vanishes when we realize that 
the mass of puny societies has a ten- 
dency to crowd out of the circle of our 
attention the organizations that really 
deserve our interests and our service. 
It has often been pointed out that we 
enter an organization for two purposes: 
first, to proclaim ourselves aligned on 
the side of principles in which we be- 
lieve; second, to actually propagate our 
beliefs more efficiently through the won- 
derful power of co-operation. Thus 
we need a worthy purpose as the basis 
for any society to which we give our 
allegiance, for anything else weakens 
our influence and consumes our time. 
The student who stands as the upholder 
of some worthless conceit and gives his 
lime to its propagation can never ex- 
pect to have the confidence of serious 
people. The students of the world who 
have given themselves to the service 


_ of the Living God in the name of Jesus 


Christ have set their faces toward a 
great end. And it is a worthy cause in 
whose name they organize. 





The Federation 


The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration came up through preliminary 
stages. The North American Student 
Movement came into being first of all. 
lt was composed of the student Chris- 
tian Associations in Canada and the 
United States. The success of this 
movement led to national movements 
being formed in other countries, and 
then at the right moment all were 
joined together in the Federation, which 
now includes 2,200 local Associations, 
in which are 148,500 members. The 
Student Movement, a quarterly journal, 
published in English, is the organ of 
the Movement. Once every two years 
a conference is held. The last met in 
Constantinople in 1911; the next will be 
in the United States in 1913. 





Constantinople 


The last conference has been referred 
to in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN several times. 
It was marked by conspicuous success. 
This gathering was held in Robert 
College, that great institution which has 
done so much for leadership in the 
East; and here at the meeting-place of 
nations was gathered the most repre- 
sentative group of Christian students 
the world has ever seen. There were 
men and women of over thirty different 
nationalities, representing every com- 
munion of the Christian Church. The 
spirit of that conference is at the same 
time intensely national and strongly in- 
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ternational: each movement is regarded 
as a unit in its own field, and yet the 
whole purpose of the Federation is a 
powerful co-operation between move- 
ments. Thus nothing was lost there. 
There is no insipid cosmopolitanism re- 
joicing in being indeed “a man with- 
out a country,” but true patriotism 
realizing that all must advance together 
in name of God. Training and ex- 
perience do make some difference in 
emphasis of interest and attendance, 
and yet at Constantinople it was won- 
derful how many of the addresses and 
discussions appealed alike to everyone. 


Peace and Good Will 


The Federation will stand for Chris- 
tian leadership in every community of 
educated men and women. It will also 
stand for renewed sympathy and self- 
control in international relationships. 
The conference of the Student Volun- 
teer Union of Great Britain was held 
in Liverpool in January. The German 
Student Movement sent the following 
telegram: “We pray and believe that 
the Holy Spirit will bless your con- 
ference for the whole world and give 
peace between the Christian peoples as 
a testimony for the non-Christians. Ut 
omnes unum suit.” The British mem- 
bers of the conference, in view of this 
message of deep significance, prepared 
an answer, which cannot be given in full; 
but some sections of it will give a hint 
of its general trend: “We feel very 
deep and anxious concern at the dif- 
ferences of opinion that have arisen on 
questions of national policy between 
Germany and Great Britain, and we 
earnestly pray that a way may be found 
for the removal of a misunderstanding 
or estrangement of the two nations. 
.... The preaching of the Gospel to 
non-Christian people, the removal of 
terrible evils in the condition of the 
poor and destitute in our own country, 
and the deepening sense of human fel- 
lowship in industrial life—duties which 
we believe to have a paramount claim 
at this time upon Christian men and 
women—would be set back a genera- 
tion by an outbreak of European war.” 
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Ultimately the educated people of a na- 
tion will be the leaders in the govern- 
ments and the makers or hinderers of 
war. If they become in large numbers 
followers of the Prince of Peace their 
weight in the balance will be absolutely 
decisive. 


Late Progress 


lle lederation, as a whole, has seen 
great progress in the last few years, 
and in certain parts of the world the 
success of Christian work among stu- 
dents has been little short of phenome- 
nal. Many incidents might be related 
to show the power that the Gospel is 
exercising on educated communities, 
One special effort in behalf of stu- 
dents is of particular interest to us in 
North America. G. Sherwood Eddy, 
who is now secretary for the continent 
of Asia, recently made a tour through 
the Far East. His meetings in Shang- 
hai might be taken as typical of the re- 
ception accorded to the Christian mes- 
sage. We quote from the words of a 
secretary on the ground: “Night after 
night the large Martyrs’ Memorial Hall 
was crowded with a picked audience 
of over 1,000 young men, each admitted 
by a ticket. Mr. Eddy gave a series of 
addresses on ‘National Ideals,’ taking 
the general subject of patriotism the 
first night; then, in succession, China’s 
Need, China’s Strength, China’s Hope, 
and China’s Future. On the third 
night Mr. Eddy called on men to take 
a three-fold test, (a) to read part of 
the four Gospels, especially the life of 
Christ, every day with open mind and 
heart; (b) to pray to God every day 
for guidance into the truth, and (c) to 
follow Christ according to their con- 
science. Mr. Eddy urged none to stand 
who were not ‘dead in earnest’...- 
yet 342 stood, taking the test. At 4 
subsequent meeting sixty-eight men took 
this preliminary test. On another evet- 
ing eighty-four men deliberately decided 
to take the further step of at once be 
ginning to follow Christ.” This group 
of men was composed of many stu 
dents and young business men. “They 
are the pick of Shanghai.” 
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The Day of Prayer 


The call for the Day of Prayer for 
students is printed in this issue. Febru- 
ary 25 is the day set apart all over the 
world for this purpose. It is our needs 
that drive us to prayer, and nothing 
could be more to the point at this time 
than to consider just what we lack at 
home and abroad in our student com- 
munities. Here in America there is 
no question that practical materialism 
threatens to make educated men and 
women merely the servants of things— 
void of every high spiritual gift, time- 
servers in a universe of boundless pos- 
sibilities. We are in danger of becom- 
ing “imprisoned in this planet.” Then 
there are our own plain, deadly per- 
sonal sins: these are such forces as im- 
purity, dishonesty, and _ irreverence. 
They shade off into each other and are 
feathery on their own edges. The stu- 
dents in universities and coileges of the 
world ought not to be merely pure, 
truthful and reverent; they ought to be 
the great, positive leaders in the cause 
of truth, purity and reverence. But is 
this true in America? We can only 
give the paradoxical answer—not very! 
As we turn our eyes out over the world 
of students, let us just try to feel how 
far short so many of them are in 
privileges such as we in America have 
enjoyed. At the same time, we shall 
be humbled by the discovery that, while 
they have less than we, they have gone 
farther. Some students are still under 
the ban of society, are suspected, held 
down and discouraged. They are 
pursuing knowledge as an unpopular 
class. They need light, and hope, and 
fredom. There are certain student 
communities, newly arisen, that are 
borrowing from the older sources of 
knowledge. This is a dangerous pro- 
cess: the loud is ‘often mistaken for the 
true, and the showy for the profound; 
and any one of a hundred accidents 
may pass on the worst instead of the 
best of the culture of the past. At 
home and abroad there are individuals 
who are in the deepest poverty, pursu- 
ing their education by dint of superhu- 
man effort in the face of tervific suf- 


fering: we should pray that they may 
have the courage of Christ and the 
comfort of His Holy Spirit. The very 
suggestion of “needs” brings us face 
to tace with more problems than can 
be solved by us in a thousand millenni- 
ums. And the sooner we realize this, 
the sooner we shall turn to God. Espe- 
cially let us of the student Christian 
Associations pray that the Gospel of 
Christ may be carried to every stu- 
dent in the world and that leaders may 
be raised up among the educated classes 
everywhere to make our colleges and 
universities simply a part of the King- 
dom of God. 


Liverpool, 1912 


The successful conference held at 
Liverpool by the British Student Move- 
ment recognized, in a practical way, the 
unity of the problem of world evangeli- 
zation. We do not want at any time 
to weaken a great active enterprise 
by insisting too much upon theoretical 
unities, but some outstanding concrete 
witness to the fact of the Christian’s 
denial of human boundaries is a whole- 
some thing for us all. As far as we 
can see, this conference resulted in 
practical advantage to both causes— 
foreign missions and what we call the 
“social problem’—with which it was 
concerned. Miss Ruth Rouse, the 
World’s Christian Student Federation 
secretary for women students, has 
written a spirited account for this issue, 
which will surely be of deep interest to 
students in North America. 


American Youth 


Numbers of college men in the past 
have used Association Boys for their 
work in boys’ clubs. This little paper 
has now changed its name, and has 
also announced a change of policy. 
This means, mainly, a broadening of 
their field. The sub-title says that the 
new periodical—American Youth—will 
be “A journal for adult workers with 
adolescent boys.” The prospectus gives 
the table of contents for the first two 
issues, and there is no question that 
the college student will find much to 
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help him to Pome his boys’ work in- 
telligently. ne great lesson that has 
been learned in recent years is that 
moral responsibility lies very heavily 
upon those whom circumstances have 
put in a place of special influence. The 
college man, especially the college ath- 
lete, is able to lead boys, and con- 
scientious men are asking themselves 
and their fellows—whither ? 


Campaign of Friendship 


Special meetings for spiritual awaken- 
ing have been conceived in many dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes they have been 
unfortunately planned as sheer appeals 
to the emotional nature, and the results, 
while they showed well in reports, have 
not, in general, been of an enduring 
kind. Sometimes special addresses have 
dealt with intellectual difficulties wholly, 
and sometimes such work, while es- 
sentially valuable, has had certain obvi- 
ous limitations. Many lectures of the 
past century were delivered solely to 
secure conviction of sin, which they 
sometimes did with a vengeance. The 
new idea that is gaining ground is that 
a special mission is a “campaign of 
friendship,’ and those who are most 
interested in them are coming to feel 
that if such missions are not actually 
campaigns of friendship they had bet- 
ter be dropped. We all know of the 
existence of a friendly God, and we 
know He has come to man in and 
through a friendly Jesus Christ. We 
are also assured that only through true 
friendliness can we win the confidence 
of another man to bring him our mes- 
sage of a friendly Christianity. Force, 


scorn, spiritual arrogance, tricks and 
devices, emotional appeals to fear—all 
these are out of place in a friendly en- 
terprise; and we are coming to admit 
this. 


When a body of students in col- 
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lege believe there is a message to de- 
liver and that they can help some well- 
known and experienced man to ca 
that message in its fullness, then a 
“campaign of friendship” is in order—a 
fair and sane appeal for the Christian 
life and the supremacy of Jesus Christ. 
And students in many institutions have 
met the invitation of their friends and 
listened with unprejudiced minds. In 
every section of the continent college 
men and college women have met fairly 
an open-handed, friendly message. Re- 
cent “campaigns of friendship” in the 
South have created many new relation- 
ships, human and divine. The recent 
meetings at Illinois, concerning which 
there is a short notice in this issue, re- 
sulted in a great renewal of co-operative 
friendly Christian life to be expended 
in the forwarding of the Kingdom of 
God. This does not mean that we are 
confining our friendship to special 
periods, any more than it means we are 
confining our prayers to a Day of 
Prayer. It means that students are try- 
ing to follow the steps of their Master 
in earnest. It means a serious search- 
ing of our own hearts before we try to 
help the other fellow by preaching to 
him. It means a “preaching” of sym- 
pathy and fellowship and service first 
of all. In other words, it is the old 
question of “love” come again under a 
new title. “Though I give my body to 
be burned and have not love,” I am 
nothing. This translated to college men 
might mean: Though I distribute many 
cards for special meetings, though I 
know what every gentleman and every 
Christian ought to do, though I am 
prominent in the Church and the Chris- 
tian Association—yet, if I have not a 
real love for my fellow students and a 
real desire to help them for their own 
sakes, then I had better not try to do 
Christian work. 
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CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE UNIVERSAL 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


O lead the thought and to voice the ideals of nations have ever been the high 

privilege of the student class. This responsibility is in no wise lessened as 
the domain of education broadens. Increasingly this class, relatively small in 
every nation, is called upon to furnish not only educators and leaders of opinion, 
but also administrators for governments, technical experts in industry, and masters 
of trade and transportation. Highly educated men and women are thus drafted 
into closer relations with common life, and are set to solve complex problems which 
are far removed from the academic. Within a generation there has been a won- 
derful expansion in the opportunities for service thrust upon the members of 
universities. If this service is to be something more than humanitarian there 
lies upon the Student Movement an untransferable responsibility to permeate 
student life with the spirit of Jesus and to emphasize the need for Christlike 
character in the individual, as well as for justice in commercial relations, purity 
in social life, and peace among States. 

In order to facilitate united intercession in the interest of students, the Gen- 
eral Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation, continuing a custom 
that has become a powerful influence for bringing students together in spiritual 
fellowship, invites all Christians to join with undergraduates and professors in 
observing Sunday, February 25, 1912, as the Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents. 

In issuing this call it is fitting that mention be made of some evidences of 
the blessing of God upon the world-wide Student Movement during the year just 
closed—evidences which suggest grounds for united thanksgiving. 

The Federation Conference in Constantinople in April drew attention to the 
religious needs of the Near East, provided a platform upon which various branches 
of the Christian Church could unite in a common task, and made more pervasive 
the sense of unity in the Federation. 

As the delegates of the Constantinople Conference visited student centers 
throughout the Near East, many opportunities for further service were disclosed. 
Already a new Student Movement has been started in Austria, and promising 
developments have taken place in Asia Minor, Egypt, and the Balkan States. 

On the occasion of a visit by the General Secretary to Switzerland many 
students were led to personal faith in Christ, and the Movement assumed greater 
responsibilities for the large number of foreign students in its field. 

There has developed in Australia a deeper interest in Foreign Missions, and 
the alliance between the Student Movement and the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment is certain to be productive of mutual helpfulness. 

There has been throughout the student world a noteworthy advance in the 
study of social problems by students, and this has been especially manifest in the 
United Kingdom and in North America. 
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The tour of Mr. G. S. Eddy among the student centers of Eastern Asia was 
fruitful in leading over one thousand students to become Christian inquirers. 

The training of leaders for Unions and Associations has received more atten- 
tion than ever before. Conferences for discussion of methods and for spiritual 
quickening have ministered to the deepest needs of the personnel of these Move- 
ments. It is noteworthy that this year has seen the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the first conference for students, and also of the Student Volunteer Movement 
of North America. The great conferences of students on missionary and other 
themes have opened new doors of opportunity and cali for special prayer that 
the fruitage in dedicated lives may be gathered. 

With thankful hearts for the advances of the year, we would turn toward 
the grave problems that are now before these Movements and which should con- 
stitute the burden for intercession on the Day of Prayer: 

The secular atmosphere in the new universities of the Orient, the hostile 
attitude of students toward all forms of religious observance, characteristic of 
South America and parts of the Continent of Europe, the materialism of many 
of the North American universities, and the general indifference that is mani- 
fested in some of the student centers of Great Britain and of certain other lands, 
make a background unfavorable to the growth of spiritual life and to the advance 
of Christian work. | 

The chaos of opinion about Christianity has made enormous demands upon 
the faith of students. In many places there is much uncertainty; in other places 
there is downright unbelief. Apostles are needed—men equipped with learning, 
passionately devoted to truth, dominated by Christ, who can set forth the vital 
truths of Christianity in terms that will appeal to thoughtful men and women. 

The Social Movement is looking to the universities for its interpreters, and 
often for its prophets. The Student Movement must thread its way among a 
maze of opportunities for social service and schemes of reconstruction. 

Able leadership is needed to guide these Student Movements, still in their 
plastic period. They need leaders who are wise, mighty in prayer, and bent upon 
utilizing personal influence to the full in Christ’s service. 

On behalf of the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, 

Kart Fries, Chairman. 
Joun R. Mort, General Secretary. 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York, 
December 1, IgII. 

















CAN PRAYER ACCOMPLISH ANYTHING APART 


FROM THE MAN WHO PRAYS? 
By Professor Edward I. Bosworth 


HEN a man prays, what actually 
happens? If some kind of 
spiritual photography could catch the 
soul in the act of prayer, what would 
be revealed? What is the environment 
of the soul at prayer? Is the soul 
alone, or is Another there, vast and 
enfolding? If Another is there, what 
goes on in that Other when the soul of 
a man prays? Is there any change in 
the enfolding Other when the soul of 
the man prays? 

These are questions suggested by the 
topic. In answering them we must of 
necessity make one great assumption 
and proceed to reason from it. In a 
previous address we have seen the rea- 
sons for making this assumption. We 
assume that there is Another, a vast 
and enfolding personality, a parent per- 
sonality of which the human soul is 
an offshoot. There is a personal en- 
vironment about the soul which is 
always saying to it: 

“Oh, heart I made, a heart beats here.” 
That is, we assume the truthfulness of 
the great teaching which came to its 
fullness in the personal religious life 
of Jesus—the nearness and the Father- 
hood of God. 

What does the soul of a man do 
when it prays to the Heavenly Father? 
It rises up in love to make conscious 
gift of itself to the Heavenly Father 
and to take in return whatever the 
Heavenly Father may give. When the 
soul prays thus does anything happen 
apart from the praying soul? Is there 
movement in the Heavenly Father? If 
there is the slightest propriety in call- 
ing God our Father, it is necessary to 


say that the heart of the Father goes 
out in love to the soul of His praying 
child and makes itself felt there; the 
soul of the child touches the soul of 
the Father in some special way, and the 
soul of the Father touches the soul of 
the child in some special way in re- 
sponse to the prayer. This conception 
may seem to represent God as change- 
able in a certain sense. God’s un- 
changeableness is an unchangeableness 
of love, and not an absolute inertia, 
To ascribe absolute inertia to God would 
involve a denial of personality, for 
an essential element of personality is 
varied activity. 

In prayer, then, something does hap- 
pen apart from the man who prays. 
The soul of the Heavenly Father is 
stirred and sends something back to 
the praying child. There is an inter- 
plav of feeling between the human 
child and his Heavenly Father. We 
shall not easily over-estimate the value 
of prayer. so conceived. Such inter- 
play of feeling purifies the human soul 
and must give satisfaction to the 
Heavenly Father. A human father is 
pleased when his children come to him 
wanting nothing except to be with him 
for a little time. As the relation be- 
tween a son and his father develops, 
the son cares less and less for the 
things that he may receive from his 
father and more and more for his 
father for his own sake. 

Can anything besides feeling pass 
from the heart of the Heavenly Father 
to the heart of His human child? All 
that we know about the relation of 
persons to each other gives us reason 













































to say that not simply feeling but 
thought also can pass from the mind 
of God to the mind of a man. Per- 
sons are able to put thoughts into each 
other’s minds by the use of words, by 
gestures, by the glance of an eye. It 
seems probable that by telepathic ac- 
tion they may even think thoughts di- 
rectly into each other’s minds without 
the use of word, gesture, or look. In 
another address, as has been said, we 
have seen reason for calling God in 
some vital sense a personal being. It 
is necessary, therefore, to conclude that 
God can do what other persons can do— 
namely, put a thought into the mind of 
aman. The Heavenly Father can pro- 
duce not only a feeling in the heart, 
but also an idea in the mind of His hu- 
man child, 

This opens a wide door for answer to 
prayer, for it involves not only the 
power of God to put a thought into 
the mind of the man who prays, but 
also into the mind of some third per- 
son, or into the minds of many per- 
sons. Have you need of guidance in 
some emergency? In answer to your 
prayer God may put a thought into 
your mind that will give you the needed 
guidance. He may so influence your 
mental processes that you shall rightly 
reason out your course of action. Do 
you need money for some good pur- 
pose? God, by putting a thought into 
your mind, may show you how to get 
it, or by putting a thought into the mind 
of some other person He may lead him 
to send you what you need. Here 
seems to be wide scope for answer to 
prayer, because almost all of the peti- 
tions we ever have occasion to make to 
God are such as can be answered by 
His producing feeling and thought in 
the mind of some man. The power to 
do this, as has been said, is inherent 
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in the very nature of personality. We 
may, therefore, without hesitation at- 
tribute this power to God, since the as- 
sumption with which we started is that 
God is, in some real sense, a personal 
being. 

There are, however, certain objec- 
tions to prayer felt by many earnest 
men which are not fully met by the 
position just taken. The chief of these 
objections should be considered here. 

First of all, it is often thought that 
since we live in a world of law and or- 
der, where an unvarying cause produces 
an unvarying effect, there is no place 
left for God to make things happen in 
answer to prayer. The first word of 
reply to this objection should be one of 
appreciation. We have reason for grati- 
tude that we live in a world of law 
and not ina world of caprice or chance. 
We must be able to count upon the 
steadfastness of the so-called forces of 
Nature if we are to forecast results in 
a civilized way. There is, however, one 
thing that becomes more and more evi- 
dent with every advance in human ex- 
perience—namely, that the so-called 
forces of Nature which surround us 
are extremely susceptible to the in- 
fluence of a personal will. The more 
we learn about the forces of Nature 
and the laws of their action, the more 
we are able to do, not in spite of them, 
but by means of them. Every advance 
in acquaintance with these forces in- 
creases our power to answer the ap- 
peals of our fellow men for help. 
Three thousand people are in imminent 
peril in mid-ocean. Once there would 
have been no hope for them, but since 
the personal will of men has learned to 
manipulate natural forces the wireless 
sends its radiating appeal, great ships 
change their courses and hurry thither 
from all points of the compass to af- 
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swer the cry for help. Soon the air 
will be full of aeroplanes flying swiftly 
to every point of need. The forces of 
Nature do not keep persons apart; they 
jacilitate intercourse. They are mighty 
devices for enabling men to answer each 
other’s calls for help. The unvarying 
regularity of their action is what makes 
them serviceable under the manipulation 
of a personal will. Since men can so 
use them, much more can God answer 
the prayers of His children by means 
of them. 

It seems evident, however, that God 
does not intend frequently to answer 
prayer by co-ordinating natural forces 
in unusual ways. If we were near to 
death for lack of water in a desert, 
where it never rains, we should not 
have faith to ask God so to co-ordinate 
natural forces as to produce rain. We 
should rather ask Him to put into the 
mind of some man the thought of go- 
ing out into the desert on some errand 
that would incidentally result in relief 
to the sufferers. God has evidently pur- 
posed to leave the sphere of natural 
forces to man for his investigation and 
conquest. He has let men freeze to 
death with undiscovered beds of coal 
beneath their feet; He has let the gen- 
erations suffer pain for centuries with 
the elements of undiscovered anesthetics 
about them. We would not have it 
otherwise. The zest of life is in over- 
coming difficulties under the spur of 
fearful necessity. A wise father leaves 
his children to find out many things 
for themselves. He does not intervene 
to make life easy for them at every 
point. The independence and self-re- 
spect essential to character result from 
difficulties met and overcome. 

A difficulty of a different sort is some- 
times raised by earnest minds wishing 
to pray; God is supposed to have 


planned all things, great and small, 
from the beginning. If the occurrence 
of the thing prayed for is in His plan 
it will certainly occur and there is no 
need to pray for it; if its occurrence is 
not in God’s plan, it will not occur and 
it is useless to pray for it. The futility 
of this objection to prayer appears suffi- 
ciently for practical purposes when it 
is noted that if it proves anything it 
proves too much, for it proves that it 
is useless to ask anyone for anything. 
I may not ask the simplest favor of my 
friend because if God has planned that 
my friend shall grant the favor, grant 
it He will without my asking. If God 
has not planned it, grant it my friend 
will not, no matter how much I ask 
him. Such reasoning is recognized at 
once to be foolishness, for we know 
perfectly well that we constantly get 
things from each other by asking each 
other for them. Even so we may get 
things from God by asking Him, for 
He also is a person. 

Another and more serious objection 
to prayer that arises in many earnest 
minds is this: since God is a good 
Father, He will surely give good gifts 
to His children without waiting to be 
asked. Certainly a good father does 
give many good gifts to his children 
without waiting to be asked. Does 
God always wait for the prayer of His 
child before giving a good gift? Can 
He not always be left to do what is 
best without any presentation of a hu- 
man petition? Regarding this several 
things may be said. First of all, it is 
abnormal for a child to suppress all 
petition. In a free, spontaneous family 
life children ought to make all their 
wants known without restraint. Further- 
more, a father often waits before doing 
a good thing for a child until the child 
cares enough about it to ask for it. 
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It might be unwise to give it before the 
child cared enough for it to ask for it. 
Still further, it is often the policy of a 
father to do things in such a way as 
to give the largest feasible share in 
the achievement to his children. Char- 
acter is developed by giving them large 
and responsible part in the enterprise. 
Prayer is a way of working together 
with God. Genuine prayer is not mere 
words. It involves as real an output of 
vital energy as is involved in an act 
of the will of God. It is a normal, 
wholesome way of working together 
with God, and for such co-operation 
God might sometimes wait before pro- 
ceeding to action. 

This objection assumes a more diffi- 
cult form when the prayer is in an- 
other’s behalf. Would God wait be- 
fore doing a good thing for one of His 
children until another child asked Him 
to do it? Certainly, God would do 
many things for His child in need with- 
out waiting for another child to ask 
Him. But is it even proper for a child 
to suggest to his Heavenly Father the 
doing of a good thing for one of the 
other children? Is so-called interces- 
sory prayer ever anything except im- 
pertinence? The answer to this ques- 
. tion appears clear when we stop to con- 
sider the moral purpose that the insti- 
tution of the family serves. At least 
a large part of the moral purpose of the 
family is accomplished when the chil- 
dren become unselfishly interested in 
each other. The family is an ethical 
success when each one of the children 
comes to his father and says regarding 
some good gift: “I wish you would 
give this to my brother.” Therefore, 
it is not at all strange that a father, 
for the sake of securing this great 
ethical success, should sometimes wait 
before doing a good thing for one of 
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the children until another child has 
time to realize his brother’s need and 
to say: “I wish you would do this for 
my brother.” It is not inconceivable 
that God should sometimes wait be- 
fore doing a good thing for some of 
His children in one country until some 
of their brothers in another country 
should have time to see what brother- 
hood means and to pray for their 
brothers in a foreign land. Such wait- 
ing may sometimes contribute to the 
accomplishment of God’s great pur- 
pose to fill the earth with a race of 
brotherly men, profoundly interested in 
each other. 

Prayer, then, is never an effort to 
bend the will of God. It is never an 
effort to persuade God to do some- 
thing He would rather not do. It is, 
instead, the normal, reverent rising up 
of a son of God to inquire whether 
there may not be some good thing 
which the Heavenly Father wishes to 
do so soon as He can have the co- 
operation of this son through prayer. 

There are three classes of things in 
an ideal human family. First, the 
things that the father does for his 
children without waiting to be asked. 
They are many and of fundamental im- 
portance. So God pours the great gifts 
of His love lavishly into the lives of 
His children without waiting to be 
asked to do so. No one asked Him to 
send His Son into the world. In the 
second place, there are the things that 
the children ask for and are refused. 
In the spontaneous life of a happy 
family all requests, wise and foolish, 
may be freely made. Many of the re 
quests of little children are certain to 
be foolish. In God’s great family the 
oldest of us are but little children in 
the eternal life and certain to make 
many foolish prayers that God is too 
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good to grant. Because God does so 
many things without waiting to be asked 
and refuses to do so many things that 
He is asked to do we are sometimes 
inclined to think that there is no place 
for the prayer of specific petition. But 
in God’s great family, as in any other, 
there is a third class of things—namely, 
those that are given by the Father only 
when and because the children ask for 
them. 

Something does happen, then, in 
prayer apart from the man who prays. 
Prayer is not a deluded soul rising to 
make conscious gift of itself to an 
imaginary Father. Prayer is not lifting 
up pitiful hands to brazen, unanswer- 
ing skies. There is a living God, a 
Heavenly Father. He is near at hand, 
waiting to listen to His child’s voice 
and ready to answer. His heart is 
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stirred by prayer. The heart of him 
who prays is stirred by the answer. 
The minds of men receive thoughts 
from God in answer to their prayer. 
All the mechanism of the world is so 
arranged as to enable the living God 
to act freely upon the lives of men. 


“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet; 

Closer is He than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet.” 


Jesus was no false guide when He 
spoke with full conviction out of the 
experience of His own life of an- 
swered prayer and said: “Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you: for everyone that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” 


LIVERPOOL, 1912 
By Ruth Rouse 


HE landmarks in the history of the 
British Student Christian Move- 
ment have been the quadrennial con- 
ferences of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union. “The first Liverpool,” 
“London,” “Edinburgh,” “Liverpool, 
1908,” are the household words of the 
British Movement. 

What is the distinctive mark of the 
conference just past? 

For the first time this quadrennial 
conference was summoned to consider, 
not the evangelization of non-Christian 
nations alone, but the whole sweep of 
the world’s need—i. e., foreign missions 
and social problems at home. 

The increasing emphasis laid by mis- 


sionaries on social evils in Christian 
lands as one of the most serious 
hindrances to the preaching of the gos- 
pel abroad, no less than the awakened 
social conscience of the British stu- 
dents, drove the executive of the Brit- 
ish Movement to determine to hold such 
a conference. 

There were those who feared the con- 
sequence of such a step would be the 
weakening of the foreign missionary ap- 
peal. Time alone will show how much 
volunteering will result, but the course 
of the conference gave no ground for 
such fears. There was no_balanc- 
ing of home against foreign work, 
no hint of any antagonism of in- 
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terest— only the strongest presenta- 
tion of the failure of the Church 
as yet to meet the world’s need effec- 
tively either at home or abroad, and the 
strongest emphasis on the all-sufficiency 
of Christ our Lord to meet all the need 
of the world, would we, as members of 
His Church, but take hold on this 
power. There was little to fear, from 
the foreign missionary point of view, 
for a conference whose chairman was 
the secretary of the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh World Mis- 
sionary Conference and the editor of 
the /nternational Review of Missions. 

The speaking was on a very high 
level. Home problems were presented 
by the Rev. Harry Bisseker, of the 
Leysian Mission, London; the Rev. 
William Temple, headmaster of Repton 
School, and others; foreign problems 
by Professor D. S. Cairns, D.D.; 
Herr Ascerfels, of the Berlin Mission; 
Mrs. A. G. Fraser, of Trinity College, 
Kandy, etc. The evening meetings 
were neither home nor foreign; but in 
them our gaze was directed towards 
Christ Jesus our Lord, the only Hope, 
but the glorious Hope for the world. 

The speaking was backed up by any 
amount of opportunity for specialist in- 
vestigation on the part of individual 
students: there was an exhibit, the vari- 
ous courts of which were kept supplied 
with specialists answering questions on 
their own form of work, and there was 
elaborate machinery for bringing stu- 
dents into touch with just those who 
could answer their special queries. As 
an ocular demonstration of comparative 
religion, the series of charts shown in 
the exhibit was quite unique, and it 
is to be preserved for permanent use 
at missionary conferences. 

Two thousand delegates were pres- 
ent; about 1,600 were British students, 
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150 students from other countries; the 
rest missionaries, secretaries of mission- 
ary and social agencies, professors, and 
so on. We were gloriously cosmopoli- 
tan: nineteen nations were represented 
amongst the foreign delegates, and at 
least nine more amongst the students 
from the British universities. Bul- 
garia, Roumania and Austria were rep- 
resented at these conferences for the 
first time. We were inter-ecclesiastical, 
Not only on the platform were 
Lutheran, Quaker, Presbyterian, Non- 
conformist of every type and _ school, 
Anglican, High, Low and Broad, splen- 
didly intermingled —we take — such 
sights for granted—but a little meeting 
of delegates from Southeastern Europe 
found Roman _ Catholic, Orthodox, 
Armenian, Jacobite and Protestant hap- 
pily discussing together the problems of 
Christianizing the life of students in 
that part of the world. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of the personnel was the presence, in 
far larger numbers than ever before, of 
professors from every university, and 
the headmasters of Harrow and of sev- 
eral other famous public schools all 
evidently committed heart and soul to 
the movement. But most cheering of 
all to the heart of those who have been 
following the British Movement since 
its beginning was the sight of not a 
few weather-beaten, climate-worn men 
and women, former leaders of the Stu- 
dent Movement, home on_ furlough, 
whose decisions for the foreign mission 
field were made in such conferences 
long ago, and to whom God has given 
power and wisdom for the work of 
their fields until the Church already 
speaks of them affectionately and in- 
formally as X., of China; Y., of the 
Soudan, or Z., of India. It is men and 
women like these who will drive the 
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most skeptical to belief in God’s pur- 
pose for the world through the stu- 
dent Christian movement. 

The devotional element in the con- 
ference was strongly marked. The 
choicest half-hour of the morning was 
given to intercession, and again and 
again the chairman interrupted the ordi- 
nary course of the programme to allow 
time for prayer and meditation. Men 
and women learned to pray. 

One could not but be struck by the 
frankness and bravery with which diffi- 
cult and delicate questions were faced 
and handled—the speakers used extra- 
ordinary plainness of speech: the 
ghastly hindrance to foreign missions 
presented by our appalling social condi- 
tions in the great cities at home; the 
economic origin of the social evil, and 
our own selfishness and _ indifference 
lying behind economic conditions; the 
terrible nearness of possibility of a 
European war, which would instantly 
bring in its train the postponement for 
at least a generation the realization 
of the social and missionary ideals for 
which the conference stood. English- 
men and Germans touched with equal 
frankness on the dangers, and the whole 
heart of the conference was put into 
the message of greeting officially sent 
to the German Student Christian Move- 
ment, pledging our prayer and personal 
effort to avert the awful consequences 
of war between our two nations. 

Quite apart from the specially close 
relation we established with our Ger- 
man brothers and sisters, international 
good-fellowship and co-operation were 
certainly forwarded by the conference 
asa whole. The foreign delegates were 
entertained in hostels, where a few Brit- 
ish students had the privilege of living 


with them. And all the ‘‘overseas”’ 
friends were entertained day by day 
for lunch and tea in one hall, where 
150 British students paid for the chance 
to share their meal and listen to the 
singing of various national songs. The 
delegates from [inland were on all 
hands admitted to be the best per- 
formers. 

To one who has followed the history 
of the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation closely, the “overseas” part of the 
conference perhaps established its value 
beyond all others. The Dutch Student 
Christian Movement, to take but one 
example alone, was born as the result 
of a Dutch delegation to the first Liver- 
pool conference. The Dutch move- 
ment is as strong as any in the Federa- 
tion today: it was a Dutch delegate who 
was the leader of the whole foreign 
contingent at Liverpool, 1912; and busy 
amongst all the delegates was another 
Dutchman, who has initiated and organ- 
ized in all the northern countries oi 
Europe a young people’s movement for 
missionary study, while the German 
women students’ delegation was there to 
testify to their own movement as a 
monument of the leadership of a Dutch 
woman student. 

But the effectiveness of the message 
of Liverpool, 1912, will depend, of 
course, far more on the following up of 
the conference than on the conference 
itself. The British Movement would 
ask your prayers both for the many 
secretaries and other workers busy at 
this very time in visiting the colleges 
on following-up work and for the stu- 
dent delegates back at their studies in 
the universities, that they may be faith- 
ful stewards of the message delivered 
to them. 











THE STORY OF MY CONVERSION 


By S. Y. Pang 


AM a Cantonese, but I was born in 
| Shanghai in 1869. I came from a 
very large tribe, which consists of more 
than 1,500 families. Nearly all of the 
families live outside of the West Gate 
of the Canton city. The usages, cere- 
monies, and regulations of a big tribe 
in China, as you know, are always strict 
and numerous. They are especially so 
with the younger generation. We have 
a common saying that the great-great- 
grandfather or mother—the elders of 
a tribe—are always troublesome, mean- 
ing hard to serve, hard to please, and 
hard to obey. They demand of our 
younger generation that we must think, 
see and act just as they did, or just as 
they wish us to do, without making any 
allowance for the change of conditions. 
In a word, they do not allow us to 
adapt ourselves to the surroundings. 

Among the 1,500 families there is not 
a single Christian. To be a Christian 
can never be allowed. It will make the 
whole tribe mad if there is anyone who 
becomes a Christian. 

My father, named Yien Seng, a resi- 
dent of Shanghai for more than fifty 
years, has one daughter and two sons, 
of which I am the eldest. His sole hope 
rests on the Hanlin Yuen, for which he 
tried many ways to encourage us and 
to educate us. The best Chinese teacher 
that could be found was invited to 
teach us. From dawn to midnight we 
had to stay in a little room to read, 
read, read. No recess was allowed; 
every minute must be devoted to pre- 
pare us to obtain that honorable and 
yet disgusting degree! Thus I studied 
nearly ten years, and my Chinese was 
very well advanced. 





At length I could not stand it longer 
and made up my mind independently to 
study in the Anglo-Chinese College. 
My purpose of entering into the college 
was only to learn English. I hated 
Christianity—hated to talk it and hated 
to hear of it. Whenever there were 
services my mind was always on some- 
thing else. Thus I remained in the col- 
lege for three vears without getting 
even a slight knowledge of what Chris- 
tianity is. Who would think that Chris- 
tianity can enter into a man? I had 
shut every gate of entrance! But God 
is Almighty; His way of saving men is 
wonderful. I was entirely changed, in 
the following way: 

One day | went to see a friend in his 
room. On his desk I chanced to take 
up a copy of Wang Kuo Kung Pao, the 
valuable paper of Dr. Young J. Allen, 
and read it. The first thing that roused 
my attention was its excellent style. I 
began to take more interest in reading 
it. My Chinese is very good, and so I 
was unconsciously drawn by a good 
Chinese book. After I had read a few 
pages I found what he said was right, 
although new to me. On my question- 
ing, my friend informed me where the 
paper came from and where I could get 
it. I subscribed for the paper, which I 
have read for many years; I began to 
feel that probably I was wrong, because 
before this time I always looked down 
upon foreigners. I was quite humble 
then, and even willing to read other 
works by missionaries published by the 
Christian Literature Society. Chris- 
tianity thus crept into my mind little 
by little without my consciousness. On 
a certain day of February, 1go1, I even 
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had the courage to stand before the 
congregation to be baptized by the Rev. 
W. N. Bitton! 

Before 1 was baptized my parents and 
relatives used numerous means to pre- 
vent my becoming a Christian. After 


they saw they could not prevent it be- 
cause I was baptized, and after they saw 


I was better after I was a Christian than 
when I was not a Christian, their inter- 
ference gradually decreased to a mini- 
mum. One example may be cited to 
illustrate the numerous difficulties which 
[ encountered and conquered. Once I 
was asked to attend a funeral service. 
According to the custom, everyone pres- 
ent must kneel down and worship the 
cofin. As I was a Christian, naturally 
I did not perform this ceremony. 
Immediately the whole phenomenon 
changed! The fact of every man star- 
ing in my face and the hissing sounds 
coming from all sides like shots made me 
so much confused that I nearly decided 
I had better worship it. But, thank 
God, I did not. 

When my parents saw that they could 


not make me worship idols they tried 
every means to entice my little son, 
about six years old, to worship them. 
At the beginning, with a promise of a 
few pieces of candy, they succeeded in 
making him worship. As the boy grew 
older and understood something about 


my warning and advice, they began to 
see that it was harder for them to entice 


him. Now I am glad to say that they 
cannot entice my boy to worship idols 
any longer, and my boy is even able to 
explain a little bit of Christianity to 
them. 

In 1903 I began to be a member of 
the Chinese Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Shanghai, and joined their 
Bible class year after year. What should 
be my life-work was a question con- 
stantly in mind. Somehow, it opened to 
me that the greatest thing that I could 
do is to help young men, and the best 
place that could help me to accomplish 
this object is the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. I, therefore, joined the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
September, 1908, with all my heart. 


RUTS AND RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 


HAT is an old story about four 
blind men going to a zoological 
garden to see the animals. The only 
animal which they could safely examine 
was the elephant. They all went up to 
it and felt of it. After this experience 
each of them was trying to tell a friend 
what an elephant was like. The first 
had gotten hold of the animal’s tail, and 
he said an elephant was like a rope. 
The second had felt of its leg, and he 
said an elephant was like a tree. The 
third had felt of its side, and he said 
an elephant was like a stone wall. The 


fourth had felt of its ear, and he said 
an elephant was like a leather sack. 
Now, in order to know what an ele- 
phant is like a man must have eyes and 
must see the whole thing. Some dis- 
interested men, in looking at Association 
work, see only Bible study, and say the 
Association is a group of men studying 
the Bible. Another man will hear of 
missionary activities, and may know 
that there is a bunch of men planning to 
go to foreign fields, and he will say 
that the Association is made up of 
prospective missionaries. The atten- 
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tion of another man may be drawn to 
new student work, and he will say that 
the Association is an organization which 
looks after freshmen. Still another 
man may happen to see the announce- 
ment of some public meeting, and he 
will say that the Association activities 
consist of having a meeting once a 
In order to know the work of 
the Association a man must be in close 
touch with and understand the work of 
every department. 

[t is sometimes the case in some As- 
sociations that the holding of religious 


week. 


meetings is the only continuous work 
which the Association does. 

Every Association practically, how- 
ever small, has religious meetings. All 
do not have continuous mission study, 
nor do all have continuous Bible study ; 
but, fortunately, every Association is 
faithful in the holding of fairly regu- 
lar religious meetings. 

To the disinterested observer it is 
often the case that these meetings are 
the index to the life of the Association. 
The impression thus gained may easily 
be erroneous. A meeting may cover a 
multitude of weaknesses in other de- 
partments or it may deceive the obser- 
ver by being weak, when other depart- 
ments of the Association are really 
strong. 

If you would have asked for a defini- 
tion of a college Association twenty- 
five years ago it would have been de- 
fined as a “little gathering of pious men 
meeting weekly for religious exercises.” 
But today it is, and should be to a 
greater extent, a body of earnest men 
alive to the present urgent needs of 
men. College questions are not ques- 
tions of theology, nor largely questions 
of abstract spiritual experience, but 
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they ARE questions of service: “How 
can I best serve my fellowmen?” “How 
can I best promote universal brother- 
hood ?” 

The chairman of the religious meet- 
ings committee, above all, must be a 
thinker, and must have and make use 
of original ideas. No other department 
of the Association is so apt to get into 
a rut, and no other department is so 
easy to get out of a rut and to keep 
out. Before planning a religious meet- 
ing and making out a schedule for the 
year a careful study should be made of 
the field. In doing this, the first thing 
to do is to make a careful study of the 
meetings of the past year. Let us ask 
ourselves the following questions: 

(1) What per cent. of men have been 
attending regularly ? 

(2) Have the faculty men attended 
the meetings? 

(3) Have the kinds of meetings taken 
well—have they been appreciated ? 

(4) Have interesting and helpful 
topics been presented ? 

(5) Has the time of meeting been 
convenient to all? 

(6) Has the place been convenient 
and comfortable? 

(7) Has the music been good? 

(8) Has the advertising been thorough 
each week? 

(9) Have the meetings resulted in 
the winning and strengthening of men? 

There is not a single Association that 
will not find a number of weak points 
on such a self-examination. Besides the 
study of what the meetings have been 
in the past, a careful study should be 
made of the present needs of our in- 
stitutions. Because some institutions 
are small is no reason why we do not 
have special needs. 
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(1) Is the public sentiment of the 
school what it should be? 

(2) What are the special temptations 
of the men? 

(3) What are the under-currents in 
our college life? 

There should be no closets in which 
the key is turned which contain subjects 
for us to discuss at our meetings. One 
institution had a “knockers’ meeting,” 
another a missionary debate, another a 
sacred concert. These are a few sam- 
ples of new departures which can be 
worked in among the stand-bys which 
we are used to having. 

The religious meetings should be the 
clearing house of all departments of the 
Association. The ideas gleaned from 
sible and mission study are a splendid 
basis for discussion. The experiences 
in personal work are often an inspira- 
tion to others if told in a tactful way. 
The enthusiasm gained from conferences 
and conventions may be expressed. In 
other words, every department of the 
Association may come to a head and 
find expression in the religious meeting. 

On the other hand, religious meetings 
should vitalize every department of the 
Association. Because of the questions 
that may arise in a meeting, men may 
enroll in Bible study to get further food 
for thought. Because the question of 
life-work comes up in a religious meet- 
ing, men may be influenced to take up 
a study of missions. Because the need 
of some field is presented, men may be 
influenced to give systematically for the 
foreign budget. Definite meetings may 
well be planned for the purpose of 
building up certain departments of the 
Association. A Bible study rally has 
been a most effective way of initiating 
a Bible study campaign. The same may 
be said of rallies for all of the depart- 
ments. It can plainly be seen, then, that 


the key to the building up of the Asso- 
ciation is the public meeting which the 
Association has for the student body. 
Let us list the kinds of meetings which 
we may have for this purpose. First, 
there are those meetings addressed by 
members of the faculty. These are sure 
to enlist a greater interest on the part 
of the faculty and to give the student 
and faculty another point of contact 
than that of the classroom. Second, 
there are those meetings addressed by 
ministers of the local churches. These 
bring the Church and the Association 
in closer contact with each other, and 
give the pastor a chance to express the 
needs of the Church to young men. 
Third, there are the local business men, 
who can often be used to a splendid ad- 
vantage. Their message, from the 
standpoint of a layman, often com- 
mands more attention than the message 
from a professional man. At all such 
meetings addressed by a single man the 
details of the meeting should be care- 
fully thought out. Nothing deadens the 
enthusiasm of a speaker more than a 
disorganized meeting. For the hour of 
the meeting to arrive and the room to 
be just opened; for no hymns to be 
picked out; to have to call a volunteer 
pianist ; to find the room too hot or too 
cold; to have no idea as to who should 
preside—all contribute to the flat fail- 
ure of the meeting. One secretary was 
telling of one of his visits to a college, 
where he went to a place of meeting at 
the hour appointed, found no one there 
and the room cold. He at once busied 
himself in building a fire, and in five 
minutes after the hour the president and 
a few cabinet men straggled in, and in 
fifteen minutes after that a group of 
men were together for a meeting. Such 
a meeting as this would deaden the en- 
thusiasm of any speaker rather than 
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urouse it. When we secure a speaker 
we want him to give us the best he has, 
and a speaker can do this far more 
effectively if he knows that the meeting 
has been planned carefully and with 
prayer. 

The fifth kind of meeting is that 
where there is a student leader and the 
meeting 1s thrown open to general dis- 
cussion, and upon this kind of meeting 
1 wish to dwell at some length. No 
one will deny the great value of per- 
sonal expression and testimony. A per- 
sonal testimony may mean a great deal 
or it may mean worse than nothing. 

A man once made a conjecture that if 
ministers were deprived of the privilege 
of speaking in public, and their work 
was confined to pastoral duties, nine- 
tenths of men would quit. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that men like 
to express themselves. One secretary 
says “that too often those taking part 
in a testimony meeting are a bunch of 
liars.” Putting it a little milder than 
that, it is astonishing how many second- 
hand testimonials are handed down 
from generation to generation. We now 
and then find men in our religious meet- 
ings simply making a recitation of well- 
worn pious phrases, absolutely meaning- 
less to him, and exciting the pity of the 
hearers. To love to talk is one thing, 
and to love those to whom we are talk- 
ing is another. David Hume, a critical 
philosopher, was found to have the cus- 
tom of going to hear a certain minister 
of his acquaintance. 

One of his friends, knowing his 
agnosticism, asked him, “Why do you 
continue going to hear that man preach 
when you do not believe what he says?” 
“No,” said Hume, “I do not believe 
what he says, but he believes it.” Men 
are going to listen to us if we are sin- 
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cere, and what we say is going to grip 
their lives. In some of our testimonies 
we get up and aim at nothing—and hit 
it. For this reason it is a splendid plan 
to assign topics ahead, so that some 
thought can be spent on them. 

What is said about our testimonies 
may be said about our prayers. A city 
secretary once called a committee of 
shopmen together to prepare for a shop 
meeting. At the first of the meeting 
the secretary led in prayer. After the 
meeting one of the shop men remarked: 
“Did you ever hear a fellow pray like 
that man? He prayed like he was 
talking to the Boss of us all, and that 
he knew Him mighty well.” If we, as 
Association men, put the same amount 
of thought into what we say to our 
Master, and if we put the same amount 
of thinking in our testimonies as we 
put in our school work, what a revolu- 
tion will be wrought! It would cause 
the destruction of a make-believe re- 
ligion and a development of personal 
conviction. 

A great many times we find that 
what we thought were personal convic- 
tions were merely personal prejudices. 
In planning our religious meetings for 
the year, the following definite things 
should be kept in view: 

To win men to the Christian life. 

To bring decisions as to life-work. 
To vitalize the entire Association. 
produce clean college sentiment. 

stimulate prayer. 

To construct real beliefs. 

To inspire men to think. 

To develop personal conviction. 

There is a verse in Jeremiah that fits 
a disorganized religious meetings de- 
partment. It is as follows: “Cursed 
is he that doeth the work of God neg- 
ligently.” 
































ON THE CAMPUS 
The Price of Peace 


HOUGH peace enterprises may cause furious internecine war, we are all 
devoted to the cause of peace. Ways and means are still under discussion: 
peace and good-will have always been earnestly desired. And yet down through 
ages the most conscientious statesmen have found, at particular junctures, that 
peace was more costly than war. They have declared it impossible to have “peace 
with honor.” 

We do want to have peace on the campus. There is no civil war so dis- 
astrous as that within academic shades. It is carried on at such close range, and 
brother fights with brother. And still there are times when, along with the values 
set on other commodities, we find the “price of peace” too high. In daily life 
when meat is at a prohibitive figure, wise people turn vegetarians; in the moral 
life when the cost of peace is crowded up by a monopolistic circle, then good men 
and women must get along without it. 

There is the whole matter of student honor. The dean asks a student why 
he was absent from a class. The student answers he was sick—when he was 
reading a novel, stretched at ease in his room; sometimes even he will answer 
that he was at the recitation, but was not marked. A student will sign an essay 
with his own name after he has carefully copied it from some original source. 
Then everybody will have a good laugh over these little tricks. Student honor 
is determined by student sentiment. You will have peace if you keep still 
when the joke goes around. Is the price of such peace too high? 

Some of the most ghastly sins of life are the material out of which conversa- 
tion, and especially its humorous decorations, have been fashioned. The list 
is not small or narrow in scope—selfishness, pride, irreverence, impurity, and the 
like. A student who objects is regarded as queer sometimes, nearly always at 
first. You will have peace if you accept the situation. Is the price of such peace 
too high ? 

In athletics more than one college team has been deliberately coached to 
engage in “dirty play.” This is a hard time for the man who would do right. It 
is almost as simple a matter for a Mohammedan to profane the shrine at Mecca 
as for a student to talk back to the “tin god” in football togs. War is a terrible 
thing in such a case. Is the price of peace too high? 

There are the relationships with our fellows. In meetings to discuss election 
to societies, in every-day circles, in class elections, we hear constantly the vicious, 
concerted attacks upon certain students. Some become unpopular by a sort of 
tradition. It is peaceful to fall in with the spirit of the others. Is the price of 
such peace too high? 

What happens when a single heroic spirit casts back the high-priced substitute 
for “peace with honor” that is offered him? Out of their corners come all the 
honest but half-hearted ones. They could not begin, but they can follow in dead 
earnest. Let the leader strike one blow at the false idol, and the rest will gladly 
demolish the shrine the undergraduates of old entered with unshod feet. Cavalry 
is not much in a first charge, but it can turn defeat into a rout. War may be what 
General Sherman called it, but some kinds of peace fall far short of heaven. 
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urouse it. When we secure a speaker 
we want him to give us the best he has, 
and a speaker can do this far more 
effectively if he knows that the meeting 
has been planned carefully and with 
prayer. 

The fifth kind of meeting is that 
where there is a student leader and the 
meeting is thrown open to general dis- 
cussion, and upon this kind of meeting 
1 wish to dwell at some length. No 
one will deny the great value of per- 
sonal expression and testimony. A per- 
sonal testimony may mean a great deal 
or it may mean worse than nothing. 

A man once made a conjecture that if 
ministers were deprived of the privilege 
of speaking in public, and their work 
was confined to pastoral duties, nine- 
tenths of men would quit. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that men like 
to express themselves. One secretary 
says “that too often those taking part 
in a testimony meeting are a bunch of 
liars.” Putting it a little milder than 
that, it is astonishing how many second- 
hand testimonials are handed down 
from generation to generation. We now 
and then find men in our religious meet- 
ings simply making a recitation of well- 
worn pious phrases, absolutely meaning- 
less to him, and exciting the pity of the 
hearers. To love to talk is one thing, 
and to love those to whom we are talk- 
ing is another. David Hume, a critical 
philosopher, was found to have the cus- 
tom of going to hear a certain minister 
of his acquaintance. 

One of his friends, knowing his 
agnosticism, asked him, “Why do you 
continue going to hear that man preach 
when you do not believe what he says?” 
“No,” said Hume, “I do not believe 
what he says, but he believes it.” Men 


are going to listen to us if we are sin- 
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cere, and what we say is going to grip 
their lives. In some of our testimonies 
we get up and aim at nothing—and hit 
it. For this reason it is a splendid plan 
to assign topics ahead, so that some 
thought can be spent on them. 

What is said about our testimonies 
may be said about our prayers. A city 
secretary once called a committee of 
shopmen together to prepare for a shop 
meeting. At the first of the meeting 
the secretary led in prayer. After the 
meeting one of the shop men remarked: 
“Did you ever hear a fellow pray like 
that man? He prayed like he was 
talking to the Boss of us all, and that 
he knew Him mighty well.” If we, as 
Association men, put the same amount 
of thought into what we say to our 
Master, and if we put the same amount 
of thinking in our testimonies as we 
put in our school work, what a revolu- 
tion will be wrought! It would cause 
the destruction of a make-believe re- 
ligion and a development of personal 
conviction. 

A great many times we find that 
what we thought were personal convic- 
tions were merely personal prejudices. 
In planning our religious meetings for 
the year, the following definite things 
should be kept in view: 

To win men to the Christian life. 

To bring decisions as to life-work. 

To vitalize the entire Association. 

To produce clean college sentiment. 

To stimulate prayer. 

To construct real beliefs. 

To inspire men to think. 

To develop personal conviction. 

There is a verse in Jeremiah that fits 
a disorganized religious meetings de- 
partment. It is as follows: “Cursed 
is he that doeth the work of God neg- 
ligently.” 





























ON THE CAMPUS 
The Price of Peace 


HOUGH peace enterprises may cause furious internecine war, we are all 
devoted to the cause of peace. Ways and means are still under discussion: 
peace and good-will have always been earnestly desired. And yet down through 
ages the most conscientious statesmen have found, at particular junctures, that 
peace was more costly than war. They have declared it impossible to have “peace 
with honor.” 

We do want to have peace on the campus. There is no civil war so dis- 
astrous as that within academic shades. It is carried on at such close range, and 
brother fights with brother. And still there are times when, along with the values 
set on other commodities, we find the “price of peace” too high. In daily life 
when meat is at a prohibitive figure, wise people turn vegetarians; in the moral 
life when the cost of peace is crowded up by a monopolistic circle, then good men 
and women must get along without it. 

There is the whole matter of student honor. The dean asks a student why 
he was absent from a class. The student answers he was sick—when he was 
reading a novel, stretched at ease in his room; sometimes even he will answer 
that he was at the recitation, but was not marked. A student will sign an essay 
with his own name after he has carefully copied it from some original source. 
Then everybody will have a good laugh over these little tricks. Student honor 
is determined by student sentiment. You will have peace if you keep still 
when the joke goes around. Is the price of such peace too high? 

Some of the most ghastly sins of life are the material out of which conversa- 
tion, and especially its humorous decorations, have been fashioned. The list 
is not small or narrow in scope—selfishness, pride, irreverence, impurity, and the 
like. A student who objects is regarded as queer sometimes, nearly always at 
first. You will have peace if you accept the situation. Is the price of such peace 
too high ? 

In athletics more than one college team has been deliberately coached to 
engage in “dirty play.” This is a hard time for the man who would do right. It 
is almost as simple a matter for a Mohammedan to profane the shrine at Mecca 
as for a student to talk back to the “tin god” in football togs. War is a terrible 
thing in such acase. Is the price of peace too high? 

There are the relationships with our fellows. In meetings to discuss election 
to societies, in every-day circles, in class elections, we hear constantly the vicious, 
concerted attacks upon certain students. Some become unpopular by a sort of 
tradition. It is peaceful to fall in with the spirit of the others. Is the price of 
such peace too high? 

What happens when a single heroic spirit casts back the high-priced substitute 
for “peace with honor” that is offered him? Out of their corners come all the 
honest but half-hearted ones. They could not begin, but they can follow in dead 
earnest. Let the leader strike one blow at the false idol, and the rest will gladly 
demolish the shrine the undergraduates of old entered with unshod feet. Cavalry 
is not much in a first charge, but it can turn defeat into a rout. War may be what 
General Sherman called it, but some kinds of peace fall far short of heaven 











Highland Park College, lowa, sent out its 


first evangelistic deputation this year. The 
work of this band was eminently successful. 


A Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been organized at the Medical and 
Dental Departments at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., with 320 members. Julius A. 
Johnson is General Secretary and D. L. Mum- 
power is President. Classes have already been 
formed to study the conditions of negro life, 
using as a basis for their study Weatherford’s 
“Negro Life in the South.” 


Seven student Bible classes for students of 
Oregon Agricultural College are being held in 
the churches of Corvallis. 


At Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, a group of men who are looking forward 
to entering the Christian ministry are taking 
a special course in practical homiletics under 
Dr. Howerts, professor of philosophy. Fifteen 
Bible groups have completed their first term’s 
work, They will be continued after Christmas. 


The cabinet at Pomona College, California, 
meets together weekly to study Weatherford’s 
“Introducing Men to Christ.” 


Between September 15 and December 1, 
twenty-six institutions in Ohio received per- 
sonal visits from the State Student Secretary. 
Four conferences were held in the State during 
that period: two training conferences for Bible 
study leaders, one missionary conference, and 
one gathering for the leaders of evangelistic 
deputations, 


The student conference of students of 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay was held Janu- 
ary 12 to 22. About forty men were present. 


At Kansas Agricultural College there is being 
held a series of socials for college men under 
the auspices of the Christian Association. They 
are being well attended, and the Association 
building is become more and more of a social 
center for the institution. 


At the University of Texas there is a special 
committee to discuss general policies of re- 
ligious work composed of the secretaries of the 
Student Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, two representatives, in- 
cluding the pastor, from each church in Austin, 
two men from the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, and two from the Texas Bible class. 
This committee has been able to do much in 
the direction of the promotion of united action. 


Three conferences were held in Illinois dur- 
ing November and December in training for 
deputation workers at the holiday time. They 
have heen so located as to be of easy access to 
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the different college groupings through the 
State, and more than one hundred men re- 
ceived training for the work. The gatherings 
were held at Knox College, James Millikin 
University and the University of Chicago. 


At James Millikin University, Decatur, the 
two Associations recently held a one-day mem- 
bership campaign. The spirit of competition 
introduced, together with a vital appreciation 
of the Association’s place in the University, 
resulted in securing nearly three hundred 
memberships during the day. 


At Colorado University classes are being 
formed to study Weatherford’s “Introducing 
Men to Christ.” Recently an important gather- 
ing of students, Christian laymen, pastors and 
professors was held to offer special prayer for 
the advance work of the Association. 


At the State Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Oregon and Idaho 
there were 109 student delegates present. The 
Christian Association of the University of 
Oregon has undertaken to furnish leaders for 
all the High School Bible groups in Eugene. 
At Idaho Industrial Institute, where the pres- 
sure on the students’ time is such as to leave 
only about one hour a day clear, there are 
thirty men out of an enrolment of forty-five 
in the institution in voluntary Bible groups. 
The Oregon Agricultural College Christian 
Association gave a banquet for the delegates in 
attendance at the State Boy’s Conference in 
November. 


The Christian Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity has laid plans for a progressive educa- 
tion of alumni with regard to the work of the 
Association. It is hoped that more secretaries 
may be added next year to meet the needs of 
the expanding work. The course is “First Aid 
to the Injured,” kept up in interest and at- 
tendance to its close. Most of the students are 
in the engineering department, and will need 
this knowledge in their field of work. One of 
their number is to give a course of this kind 
for boys in the Spring Street Neighborhood 
House in New York City. 


At Bates College, Maine, there has been es- 
tablished an employment bureau and a social 
service bureau. The object of the last is to aid 
in supplying college men as workers in the 
various religious and philanthropic enterprises 
of the town. 


At Ohio Wesleyan wide use has been made 
of Dr. Bosworth’s “Christ in Everyday Life” 
in the observance of the Morning Watch. 
There are Bible classes for students in four of 
the largest churches in the town. 


In the Middle Western States over 800 col- 
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lege men went out during the Christmas vaca- 
tion in small bands to country communities 
seeking to aid in the stimulation of the spiritual 
life of the community, especially appealing to 
the boys to take a definite stand for the 
Christian life. 


Over the last week-end in November a very 
successful College Association Conference was 
held in Pullman, Wash. There was an attend- 
ance of sixty, and plans were laid for a definite 
advance in the work. 


Forty group Bible classes are being enter- 
tained at the homes of college professors once 
a term at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. 


Brown University—The vesper_ services 
have been of a very high order this year. 
Among the speakers have been Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Dean Charles Reynolds Brown, Presi- 
dent Fitch, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dean 
Hodges and Shailer Mathews. Subjects of the 
most timely interest have been discussed, not- 
ably: “The Church and Her Critics,” “The 
Church and the Value of Dogma,” “The Church 
and Socialism,” “The Church and Marriage 
and Divorce,” and “The Church and the Com- 
munity.” Of special interest to students has 
been the series of addresses in the Central 
Congregational Church by Dr. G. G. Atkins. 
Some of the titles of this series are: “In Cam- 
bridge: the University as the Home of the 
Spirit,” “In Zion City: The Peril of Spiritual 
Conceit,” “With College Leaders at Lake 
Forest: The Religious Life of the American 
College.” 


Here is a word of appreciation written by a 
prominent student in one of our universities: 
“No sooner had I entered the University 
than I found myself thrown with a set of 
men and into a mode of life that were both 
new to me. There is no use denying that vice 
in its more elegant forms is attractive to most 
young men. The glitter and the swing of the 
fast life will always make an appeal to the 
college crowd. College men sin much less by 
day than they do by night, and it is the duty 
of the Christian Association to provide some 
counterforce to this appeal which leads astray. 
To me the Association has been, even more 
than my home or my Fraternity, the one great 
help in keeping my life free of the things 
which cause a man in his better moods to 
be ashamed. I wish that I had been interested 
in it sooner.” 


One hundred and thirty-six men are in Mis- 


sion study classes at Williams College this 
year. 


At the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, Alexandria, where 
strong attention is devoted to missions in the 
curriculum, 80 per cent of the students are 
enrolled in voluntary classes. These classes 
meet daily. 


In Dr. Park’s voluntary Mission study class 
at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, 50 men are enrolled. 


McCormick Theological Seminary reports 
more students in Mission study than have ever 
before been enrolled. In addition to those 
taking curriculum work 86 men are in volun- 
tary student classes. 


Cornell University reported that 113 volumes 
lave been added to the missionary library this 
fall. The Mission study plan includes regular 
classes until Christmas, lecture courses until 
the middle of February, another eight weeks 
of regular classes, then normal classes until 
June. 


_ Ninety-five per cent of the student body at 
Guilford College are enrolled in Mission study. 


All but six of the men are members of the 
classes. 


A Campaign of Friendship—The Univer- 
sity of Illinois opened wide its doors to John 
R. Mott and his associates on the days Decem- 
ber 13 to 17, when he visited that institution in 
the interests of a “campaign of friendship.” 
An audience averaging 1,500 listened to his five 
addresses to men. At Convocation he spoke 
to 2,200 men and women on the “Students of 
Russia.” One hundred and fifty faculty men 
assembled at a special faculty meeting, and of 
these the majority attended the public ad- 
dresses. The Daily Illini, commenting on the 
meetings, made special note of the fairness 
with which the Christian appeal was presented, 
and a large number of men and women re- 
sponded directly to this appeal and made a 
decision to ally themselves with the forces of 
Christianity. The college papers supported the 
whole enterprise in a discriminating manner, 
and the days of the campaign were left free 
from social engagements that might conflict 
with the meetings. The deans of the various 
colleges, by their presence and a _ personal 
word, endorsed the movement. In general 
substance the addresses were similar to those 
delivered in the great universities of England, 
Scandinavia, China, India, Russia, Switzerland 
and other countries; and the fact that they 
arouse the same interest in localities where the 
student atmosphere is so varied is proof of 
the universality of the Christian appeal as thus 
presented. 
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The Church in the Open Country. 
By Warner H. Wilson. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 50 
cents. 


This is a new book on an old subject just 
coming into its own in the attention of the 
Christian Church. There is no part of our 
life to which more injustice has been done in 
resent years than to the country communities. 
The cities have drawn off with their “will-o’- 
the-wisp” the best country boys and girls and 
have given the country back nothing in return. 
Now the earnest desire of country people is to 
turn our rural districts into useful, profitable, 
bright, happy communities. 

Dr. Wilson knows this question. He writes 
with sympathy and discrimination. The book 
is suitable for class study. 


Discipleship. By C. Franklin Angus. 
London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 


This book is a simple and straightforward 
Bible study text-book arranged for daily 
study. Discipleship has had an entirely new 
meaning for the age of an awakened social 
conscience ; and this little work shows the new 
implications, sometimes in an original and 
striking manner. However, the study covers 
very solid, old-fashioned subjects, and will not 
so much tickle the fancy as emphasize how 
practically serious the acceptance of old-fash- 
ioned belief really is. 

It was prepared for college students, and is 
in every way suitable for daily study and 
weekly group work. It will be found most 
stimulating. The edition is in a handy form; 


and, like many of the British Student Move- 
ment text-books, it would be found very handy 
to carry as a journey companion. 


The Spirit of Social Work. By Edward 
T. Devine. New York: Charities 
Publication Commitee. $1.00. 


This book contains nine of Dr. Devine’s re- 
cent addresses, many, and probably most, of 
which have never appeared in print before. The 
list contains discussions of such important sub- 
jects as The Conservation of Home Life, The 
Attitude of Society Towards the Criminal, 
The Correction and Prevention of Crime, and 
The Religious Treatment of Poverty. They 
are, as we now confidently feel this author’s 
work is fundamentally by a character quality, 
sane and straightforward. The volume is, uni- 
— with Social Forces, attractive and digni- 

ed. 

For the college student here is the question. 
A man of superior education, who has been 
through the mill of exacting scholarly re- 
search work, has identified himself for many 
years with practical relief work, finally be- 
coming general secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New York. 
He is unquestionably an authority on many 
aspects of this perplexing field we call Social 
Science. Very few men have commanded so 
wide respect in this department of knowledge 
and experience. Further, he has written 
clearly and suggestively, avoiding both fan- 
aticism and the attenuated moderation that 
over-apologize. In this book there is offered 
to us the opportunity of learning what a man 
of this type and training thinks of some of 
our most pressing modern problems. 


A Correction 


HE Misses Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., should have appeared in the 
list of institutions contributing $300 and over to missions, which was pub- 
lished in the January issue. Due to an error in copying, this institution was 


omitted. 


The Misses Master’s School contributed $2,785.82, of which $150 was con- 
tributed by the faculty and friends and $2,635.82 by the students. 





























SPECIAL CALLS FROM MISSION,;BOARDS 


Special appeals have come to the Candidate Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement from several missionary societies emphasizing certain calls which 
appeared in the December INTERCOLLEGIAN or adding to the list printed at that 
time. These are printed below, in the hope that men and women who are qualified 
may correspond with the Board secretaries without delay. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


“We simply must have five physicians of such character, qualifications and 
devotion that we could call them to important medical posts abroad. 

“We also want twelve ordained men of unusual caliber.” 

Apply to Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Woman physician for Balasore, Bengal, India; should have full medical train- 
ing and be able to take charge of a small hospital and a dispensary. The work 
is connected especially with an orphanage and a widows’ home. Some supervi- 
sion of zenana work would also fall to the missionary. 

Woman teacher for Midnapore or Santipore, Bengal, India: to supervise 
schools and also have charge of Bible women and work among children. Some 
visiting and teaching in zenanas. 

Apply to Rev. Fred P. Haggard, D.D., Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U S.A. 


“There are several places for which we are very anxious to get recruits upon 
which I would lay especial emphasis. 

“The African Mission needs three doctors right away. Only one is in sight. 

“Three German-speaking teachers for Africa. 

“One Spanish-speaking teacher for Africa. 

“A builder or practical mechanic ought to be sent to Africa. 

“Our Syria Mission needs an especially strong man with theological training 
for evangelistic work. 

“We need, in addition, several well-trained and competent teachers, both 
men and women, who have had training in Normal School or a pedagogical course 
plus some actual experience.” 

Apply to Rev. Stanley White, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Board of Foreign Missions General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in U.S. A. 


A thoroughly qualified physician for an important hospital in South India. 
Apply to Rev. L. B. Wolf, D.D., 21 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
German Evangelican Synod of North America 


Need a thoroughly qualified man to work among the lepers of India. 
Apply to Rev. E. Schmidt, 97 Huntington Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 


_ Another interne is needed in the Presbyterian Hospital at San Huan, Porto 
Rico, to be associated with Dr. Hildreth. 
Apply to Mr. M. C. Allaben, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Miscellaneous 


A business man qualified to serve as general treasurer for a group of mis- 
sions in China and to manage a large mission press. 

A man to teach penmanship, commercial arithmetic, and to help in steno- 
graphic work in the treasurer’s office of Robert College, Constantinople. 

A college woman who has had some business experience is needed as office 
secretary by one of the woman’s foreign missionary societies. A detained volun- 
teer who has the qualifications will find here a large opportunity for missionary 
service. 

Inquiries regarding the above should be addressed to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 
Candidate Secretary, 125 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York City. 


ARTICLES ON METHODS OF WORK IN THE STUDENT 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Below is given, arranged under convenient headings, a list of the most important articles that have 
appeared during the last four years. As this list will be re-printed from time to time, the Editor will be 
glad to have suggestions with regard to both possible additions and omissions. Under each sub-heading 
the articles are arranged roughly in chronological order. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 

C. P. Series, 1, II, and III: The three volumes entitled “College Problems,” published by the Southern 
Conference of Student Secretaries in 1907, 1908, and 1909 

C. L.: “College Leadership,” published by the Western Conference of Student Secretaries in 1909. 

S. A. L. Series Land II: “Student Association Leadership,” the report of the Conference of North 
American Student Secretaries, Lake Forest, 1910 and 1911. 

W.S.C. F., 1910 and 1911: The reports of the Conferences of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, held at Oxford in 1910, and in Constantinople in 1911. 

Int.: The Intercollegian. 

All these publications may be obtained either from the Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City, or Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


I Be iicitineksscedbekarnasnetexees ee C. P. Series I 
The Uses of a Student Association Building........... Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr..... C. P. Series I 
The Business Management of a College Association.... Hugh M. MclIlhany, Jr..... C. P. Series I 
as aca ineb and ehh ek eb ea W. W. Crutchfield......... C. P. Series I 
The Study of the Association Field of Work........... W. D. Weatherford........ C. P. Series I 
The Danger of Materialism and External Show........ J. A. Brown............... C. P. Series I 
The Alumni Advisory Committee.................4-. Prof. O. E. Brown......... C. P. Series II 
Constitution of a Student Young Men’s Christian 

es ccna eecne 61 dad an des ee be eer enKe C. P. Series II 
The Relation of the Association to Fraternities......... eS PTET TT ey C. P. Series II 
How to Make a Working Force of the Entire Member- 

ittcice he sksan unas nessa ek ee SEw ne wee heen [TE et 
ee EE SI oss ceceecccsenceneesuasens Pe Ot Wseskutceusews C. P. Series III 
The Administration of an Association with a Large 

NG cies dccdwni adorns nenieeeoenean W. A. McKnight........... €; Ba 
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